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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



WAR AND ECONOMICS IN HISTORY AND 
IN THEORY. 

EACH generation must write its own history of past events, 
in order to interpret them in terms corresponding to its 
needs. New conditions give rise to new problems, and these 
to new conceptions ; and when we turn again to examine the 
past, we put to it questions never before asked. Since the 
middle of the century, when the victory of parliamentary 
government in western Europe was finally assured, — without, 
however, accomplishing the marvelous results expected of it, — 
the question as to the best form of government has come to 
have mainly an academic interest, while the contests of actual 
politics have more and more turned upon questions of social and 
economic policy. This shifting of the centre of interest has been 
followed by a corresponding change in the character of historical 
writing, culminating in the rise of a new school 1 in which politi- 
cal constitutions are considered as results, rather than causes, and 
attention is devoted chiefly to the economic factor in 'history. 
Such a change in the point of view must necessarily alter the 
perspective of history, giving more prominence to such phenom- 
ena as have an important bearing on economic development. 

1 Represented in different ways by men so unlike, yet having so much in 
common, as Schmoller, Lamprecht, Ashley, Biicher, Loria and Rabbeno. Cf. 
Lamprecht's Alte und neue Richtungen in der Geschichtswissenschaft and the 
admirable review entitled " Features of the New History," by Earle Wilbur Dow, 
in the American Historical Review for April, 1898. 
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That war belongs in this category seems altogether beyond 
dispute. If it be true that all great events are due in large 
part to economic causes, and react in turn upon economic 
conditions, then surely it will no longer suffice to dismiss this 
subject with the customary lamentations about the horrors 
and waste of war, nor even with some more or less probable 
estimates of the cost of particular wars. The time has cer- 
tainly come when an investigation is needed, to show, if 
possible, the relation of war, as an institution, to the economic 
conditions prevailing in the several stages of civilization. 



I. 

Among tribes subsisting on the products furnished spon- 
taneously by nature, war is the normal condition. The reason 
is, in the main, economic. The scarcity and precariousness 
of the food supply render much land necessary to support 
each family. Unless climatic conditions absolutely prevent 
an increase of population, the hunting grounds of the several 
tribes are of necessity extended until they overlap; and so 
arises a war of extermination, whose issue is the destruction 
of the least efficient social organization and the restoration of 
the equilibrium between population and food supply. At this 
stage of economic development, war is not only a business 
enterprise, but the only conceivable business enterprise — the 
only means by which a vigorous tribe may procure for itself an 
increased food supply. Nevertheless, a victorious tribe cannot 
expand without breaking up into smaller tribes; for the eco- 
nomic condition forbids men to dwell in large groups. This state 
of things thus tends to perpetuate itself. Individual tribes may 
rise or fall, but the old way of life goes on unchanged. How, 
then, does civilization ever emerge from this vicious circle ? 

This is a question not yet satisfactorily answered, though 
M. Tarde's imitation theory, and the culture myths of all races 
which have learned the secret of an artificial food supply, would 
indicate that individual initiative played a leading part in the 
great transformation. But the most brilliant genius could do 
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no more than apply to the satisfaction of an existing need 
something contained in or suggested by his environment. And 
it is characteristic of human nature not to try a new plan until 
the old one has utterly failed. What, then, were the circum- 
stances which resulted in the creation of an artificial food 
supply ? 

It is evident that before this could happen the natural food 
supply must have proved insufficient, and the usual remedy in 
such cases, war, must have failed to bring relief. At first 
glance both these conditions would appear to exist among 
tribes worsted in battle, and one is tempted to think he has 
discovered another of the uses of adversity. But in savage 
warfare the defeated party is seldom left with any surplus 
population ; and, even when their numbers again increase or 
the tribe is forced back into a less productive country, the 
creation of an artificial food supply is effectually hindered 
by their inability to defend themselves or their possessions. 
Instead of seeking to increase their resources, they set about 
limiting the increase of population by a systematic extension 
of the practices of infanticide and "senicide," which exist 
among all savages but reach their fullest development among 
tribes unable to make head against their neighbors. It is not, 
therefore, among the conquered that the origin of the new 
industrial system must be sought ; nor yet among the con- 
querors, if they have been able by conquest adequately to 
supply their needs. It is rather among tribes whose equality 
of strength or inaccessible location prevents a decisive victory, 
that the creation of an artificial food supply becomes a necessity 
and hence a fact ; and the same rule holds good concerning 
most of the subsequent steps in economic progress. In other 
words, industrial development is the result of strenuous com- 
petition, of which war is the most acute form. 

Whether the next stage shall be pastoral or agricultural 
depends on the environment. In an open country, where there 
are animals suitable for domestication, the tribe will become 
pastoral ; without such animals, or in a broken forest land, it 
becomes agricultural. Other things being equal, the change 
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to pastoral life is the more easy and natural. The food supply 
obtainable from a given area being greatly increased, the pop- 
ulation is multiplied in the like proportion. And whereas the 
hunting existence scatters the population, the pastoral life 
tends to greater concentration, through the need of mutual 
protection for the herds, and to social and political consolida- 
tion, through the development of a patriarchal organization. 
For this reason, while hunting tribes are limited to guerrilla 
warfare, the numbers, discipline, mobility and readily trans- 
ported food supply of pastoral peoples enable them to under- 
take distant expeditions and to make conquests on a grand 
scale. These things are, moreover, forced upon them by the 
economic limitations inherent in their mode of life. War is 
eventually as much an economic necessity for pastoral as for 
hunting tribes. Population depends upon herds, and herds 
upon accessible pasturage. But, owing to the rapid increase of 
population, due to the greater regularity and comfort of their 
life, as compared with hunting tribes, the limit of safety is soon 
passed. In this condition the least failure of pasturage, from 
drought or other cause, drives them forth into distant lands with 
the suddenness and violence of a tidal wave. This is the expla- 
nation of the periodically recurring Volkerwanderungen which 
have swept over the earth, destroying and founding empires. 

When hemmed in by impassable barriers or invincible 
enemies, pastoral tribes, under the pressure of an increasing 
population, slowly become agricultural. The latter case was 
illustrated in the Germans beyond the Roman Limes ; of the 
former, examples may be found in Egypt, Chaldea, China, 
Peru, Mexico, which became early centres of agriculture less 
because of their natural fertility — since in most of them irri- 
gation was necessary — than because of their inaccessibility. 
They were so fenced about by mountains and deserts that the 
inhabitants were thrown back on their own resources to main- 
tain the increasing population. Moreover, for the same reason, 
they were largely protected against hostile raids during the 
early period of agricultural development, when the people, 
scattered upon the land, fall an easy prey to every marauder. 
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Inaccessibility would thus appear to be as advantageous for 
the origin of a civilization based on agriculture as accessibility 
is for its continued development. Nevertheless, even in the 
most sheltered lands, the necessity of self-defense finally leads 
to division of labor and to social differentiation. A temporary 
form of this division was the arrangement found among the 
Suevi, by which the men alternately tilled the land and went out 
to war. The next step is the development of a permanent mili- 
tary class. The system of castes is an economic necessity at 
the stage of development when the family is the only possible 
school of practical arts. It is equally "an inevitable incident 
accompanying a certain stage of military expansion." And it 
is likewise the result of conquest, which produces slaves and 
subjects to be exploited for the benefit of the ruling race — 
a result whereof Sparta is the classical example. All three 
causes were operative in antiquity, especially in the Oriental 
world. The great empires which flourished there all rested on 
a more or less clearly defined system of castes ; and in all of 
them conquest was not only the origin, but also the chief end 
of the state. Under the circumstances no other object was 
possible ; for the lack of scientific knowledge and the rigidity 
of the social system narrowly limited the division of labor and 
rendered not only agriculture, but even manufacturing, rela- 
tively unproductive. It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
natural increase of population should cause the law of decreas- 
ing returns to be keenly felt. Where should relief be sought, 
if not in conquest — in the booty and tribute of subject peoples? 
To this all nations instinctively turned. 

It is not less true/therefore, of agricultural than of shepherd 
nations, that war ultimately becomes an economic necessity. 
For the time comes when foreign lands must be drawn upon 
to feed the people; and in the absence of international divi- 
sion of labor, the only possible means to this end is war. The 
development of commerce on a grand scale and the use of a 
money economy do not remove all the causes tending to war ; 
but they open up the possibility — barring commercial rivalries 
— of a peaceful expansion. And this was neither possible nor 
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conceivable in a natural economy such as characterized the 
Orient. This fact alone explains the predominant rdle of 
conquest in the ancient world. 1 

II. 

In passing from the Oriental nations to Greece we obtain a 
glimpse into a condition of things infinitely more primitive. 
Here we find in its beginnings the economic, social and political 
development which in Asia and Africa had reached maturity 
when history opens. The Greek states reproduce in miniature 
before our very eyes the process of development and decay which 
underlay the great movements of ancient history. For this 
reason they reveal with the greatest clearness the fundamental 
relations of industry and war. 

The early Greeks, like the Aetolians of a later day, were a 
rude race — half pastoral, half agricultural and still partially 
nomadic — who waged war ceaselessly for herds, slaves and 
fertile lands. War was for them strictly a business enterprise ; 
or, as Goethe puts it : 

Krieg, Handel und Piraterie 
Dreieinig sind sie, nicht zu trennen. 

War existed, as it were, by nature ; while peace required to be 
established by special treaty. This is seen in the aavkla, — 
that is, exemption from spoliation, — which was granted only as 
a special favor. It is seen even more strikingly in the fact that 
in Homer piracy is a distinctly honorable calling — the only one, 
in fact, which a thorough gentleman may follow. The wrath 
of Achilles grows out of a question of booty. Agamemnon 
constantly prays that he may " plunder the well-built city of 
Priam." And the Trojan war as a whole is evidently a 
piratical expedition of Greek vikings. Moreover, through all 
the changes of advancing civilization, war, and even private 
war, continued in the eyes of the people to constitute an 
honorable mode of acquisition. Innumerable phrases and 
proverbs scattered through Greek literature show that war 
1 Cunningham, Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects, pp. 13, 14, 24-38. 
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was conceived, not only as the natural condition between all 
men, but also as the source of wealth and honor, and even as 
the creative principle in the universe. 1 

These facts, which usually furnish the text of a sermon on 
Greek morality, are, in a broad sense, as much facts of nature, 
and as little suited to be the subject of ethical judgment, as a 
tornado or an earthquake. The task of science is to under- 
stand, not to judge. And it is precisely such facts as these 
which furnish the indispensable clew. Greek history is " sim- 
ple and complete," because it is dominated almost exclusively 
by a single cause. The Greek states, in their brilliance, their 
turbulence and their swift decay, reveal with surprising clear- 
ness the characteristics of limited political areas, in which the 
question of land or space is necessarily fundamental. From 
the beginning to the end of their history every important 
economic, military and political movement originated in the 
effort to find support for a redundant population. The Dorian 
conquest was the work of a poor and hardy tribe whose native 
mountains no longer afforded it sustenance and which there- 
fore went forth to seek with the sword its fortune in distant 
lands. The Greek colonies arose from the same motives, 
partly through plundering raids which ended, like those of the 
Northmen, in conquest and settlement, partly through peace- 
ful emigration. The later wars, both foreign and domestic, 
were due to the same cause, namely, the struggle for land and 
food. Even the growth of commerce and the introduction of a 
money economy, while altering the superficial aspects of the 
struggle, did not remove, but rather intensified, this incessant 
and deadly competition. It divided Greece into two parties — 
the one continental, agricultural, military, which clung to the 
natural economy and followed the lead of Sparta; the other 
maritime, commercial, naval, which speedily adopted a money 

1 Iliad, III, 69-74; Od., IX, 39-42; XIV, 210-234; 258-272; Hymn to 
Apollo, 452 seq.; Thucy., I, 1-21 ; V, 105 ; Pindar, Frag. 151 ; Plato, Laws, 625, 
626. Especially striking is the fragment of Herakleitos : r6\t/u>s rivrwy niv rar^p 
Am, irdirui' Si /3o<rtX«i>5, ml toi>$ piv 0coi>t J?J«e|«, roi>t Si iv$p<&wovt, robs piy SoiXovs 
iiroir)<rc, robs Se iXtvSipovs (Apud Mullachium, Frag. phil. graec., I, 320). Cf. Arist., 
Eth. Nicora., VIII, 2 ; Plut. de Isid. et Osir., cap. 48. 
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economy and, after the transformation of Athens from a conti- 
nental to a maritime state, largely fell under her control. 
That Sparta remained aristocratic, while Athens became demo- 
cratic, was a result, rather than a cause. The contrast and the 
hostility between the two states and the interests which they 
represented lay deeper than forms of government : it was 
rooted in their very mode of life. It was the irrepressible 
conflict between a natural and a money economy — the old 
struggle for existence in a new form. The abiding hostility 
of the subject cities toward Athens, and of the social parties 
at Athens toward each other, bears witness to the same irrecon- 
cilable conflict of interests. Confronted with the necessity of 
feeding a population greatly in excess of her resources, the 
Imperial City bent every energy to procure from abroad what 
nature had denied at home, not only by extending her export 
trade, but also and chiefly by exploiting to the utmost her 
political position and her command of the sea. 1 

The wars of the Hellenistic period were due to the same 
cause. When the gold and arms of Philip had imposed peace 
on the warring cities of Greece, he planned the Asiatic cam- 
paign primarily in order to provide for the landless men who 
swarmed in the Greek cities, a constant incitement to piracy 
and civil war. 2 For the keen-eyed Greeks with Xenophon had 
long since made it known to their countrymen that, since the 
Persian empire was so rich and so weak, it was their own fault 
if they preferred to abide at home in poverty rather than be 
masters of the Persian wealth. What Xenophon had con- 
ceived and Philip had planned, Alexander executed. In his 
train the Greeks swarmed forth like bees in springtime. 
Greek cities sprang up on every side as if by magic. Greek 
merchants, administrators, soldiers filled the land, carrying 
their tongue and civilization into the wastes of Central Asia 
and to the very gates of India, acquiring in turn from the fer- 
tile East the wealth which their narrow and rocky fatherland 
denied them. This stream of Greek emigration flowed on 

1 Meyer, Die wirthschaftliche Entwickelung des Alterthums, pp. 39. 41. 
8 Isocrates, V, 120. 
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unchecked for centuries. The peace which followed at home 
was due less to the Macedonian control than to the fact that 
this enormous expansion and emigration had largely dried up 
the perennial fountain of contention and of war. 

Events so important and dramatic could not fail to make a 
deep impression on a people so open-minded and thoughtful 
as the Greeks. They were the first explicitly to recognize and 
state the problem of war, and to make it the subject of scien- 
tific investigation. The course of events thus receives addi- 
tional illustration and interpretation through the development 
of doctrine. 

Among the thinkers whose contributions to the theory of 
war call for individual mention, the earliest, and in some 
respects the most remarkable, is Hesiod. His voice was the 
first to be lifted in protest against the current glorification of 
war. Himself a peasant, he undoubtedly expressed the views 
of his class, who suffered most of the losses of war, while 
others reaped its rewards. Almost alone among ancient 
writers, he sings of labor. In words that have a strangely 
modern ring he contrasts the fruitful emulation of industry 
with the destructive rivalry of war. All that the school of 
Cobden have written on the subject is but an elaboration, often 
a tedious iteration, of the views here expressed or necessarily 
implied. 1 

The next author to discuss war from the economic stand- 
point was Thucydides. It would be no exaggeration to call 
his work " the economic interpretation of Greek history." He 
shows in detail how the Peloponnesian war resulted from the 
pressure of an imperious necessity — namely, a large popula- 
tion and poor soil, which rendered Athens as unscrupulous in 
time of peace as other states were wont to be in war. Hence 
the continual confiscations at home ; hence also the exploitation 
of their allies and the repeated massacres to make room for 
Athenian colonists. 2 

Essentially the same point of view prevails in the early 

1 Works and Days, lines 11-26. 

a Thucydides, I, 15, 70; II, 13, 38 ; III, 82; V, 116. 
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writings of Xenophon. 1 In conformity with this opinion he 
points out the complete dependence of Athenian power and 
prosperity upon the control of the sea, whereby the island 
states were delivered helpless into her hands, the continental 
states were constrained to obey out of regard for theif com- 
merce, 2 and the choicest products of all lands were diverted 
from those who refused to do her bidding and carried to 
Athens, which thus lived by the toil of others. 3 But the long 
series of wars that brought ruin upon all Greece moved 
Xenophon, in his last work, to seek some escape from the 
policy of aggression, considering that " if it were possible for 
the citizens of Athens to be supported solely from the soil 
of Attica itself, . . . herein lay . . . the antidote to their own 
poverty and to the feeling of suspicion with which they are 
regarded by the rest of Hellas." * After dwelling upon the 
sources of profit not yet fully utilized, especially mines and 
commerce, 6 he shows that peace is an indispensable condition 
for the full enjoyment of these natural advantages, and calls to 
mind that Athens was twice installed as chief of the naval 
confederacy for services to Hellas, and twice overthrown for 
selfishly misusing her power. And then he adds : 

Of all states Athens is preeminently adapted by nature to nourish 
and wax strong in peace. And while she abides in peace she cannot 
fail to exercise an attractive force upon all. . . . Again, is any one 
persuaded that, looking to riches and moneymaking, the state may 
find war more profitable than peace ? . . . Even at the present time 
we are suffering from its ill effects.* 

In this passage the war economy of the ancient world is tried 
at the bar of reason and experience, and explicitly condemned 
on economic grounds. 

Very similar conclusions are found in Plato, notwithstanding 
the fact that he is concerned to know, not whether war or peace 
is the more profitable, but which is the more favorable to the 
true life, the attainment of virtue. Regarding the soul, and all 

1 E.g., CEcon., I, 15. 4 Revenues of Athens, ch. 1. 

2 Government of Athens, II, 1-3. s Ibid., 2, 3 ; Memor., II, 7. 

3 Hid., II, 7, 8, 11 j Thucy., I, 119. 6 Revenues, ch. 5. 
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pertaining thereto, as infinitely superior to the body, he natu- 
rally determines the worth of all things by their relation to these 
parts of men. By this criterion, accordingly, he measures war. 
In the Republic he shows in detail how war arises inevitably 
from the increase of population and the consequent competition 
of neighboring states for land. 1 From this it follows that, con- 
sidered as an occupation, war, as also trade and hunting, is 

unproductive or acquisitive — since none of these produces anything, 
but is only engaged in conquering, by word or deed, or in preventing 
others from conquering, things which exist and have been already 
produced. 8 

This analysis of war leads inevitably to its rejection as the 
end of state activity. For this reason, in spite of the fact that 
his own ideal state is modelled on the Dorian institutions of 
Sparta and Crete, Plato severely condemns these states for their 
devotion to war — a condemnation which must have astonished 
his contemporaries, who saw in these states the fullest realiza- 
tion of the universal ideal, not less than it does the Spartan and 
Cretan interlocutors in the dialogue. His conclusion is that 

war, whether external or civil, is not the best, and the need of either 
is to be deprecated, but peace with one another and good-will are 
best. ... No one can be a true statesman, whether he aims at the 
happiness of the individual or the state, who looks only or first of all 
to external warfare ; nor will he ever be a sound legislator who orders 
peace for the sake of war, and not war for the sake of peace. 3 

Nevertheless, idealist though he is, and filled with a fine scorn of 
the military virtues, Plato does not dream of abolishing war. On 
the contrary, he clearly perceives that the least aggressive of 
states would still need protection, and he recognizes a decay of the 
military spirit as a symptom and cause of national decadence. 4 

Aristotle reaffirms in the main, and further develops, the doc- 
trines of Plato. His criterion is the same — namely, the true 
life, the attainment of virtue. In the spirit of Plato's distinction 

1 Rep. II, 372, 373 ; VIII, 547. 548. Phsedo, 66. 

2 Sophist, §§ 219, 222 ; Laws, § 823. 

3 Laws, I, 625, 626, 628, 630, 638 ; VII, 803, 829 ; VIII, 829. 
* Statesman, 307 ; Rep. V, 470; VIII, 547. 548, 551. 
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between Greek and barbarian, he justifies slavery, and also war 
for the acquisition of slaves, on the ground that " animate instru- 
ments are quite as necessary as inanimate " and that barbarians 
are intended by nature for slavery. Such a war he classes as a 
species of hunting, which is itself a part of the art of acquisition 
(icpi)Tucyi). But while thus classifying and justifying war as a 
mode of acquisition, Aristotle emphasizes, even more than Plato, 
that it is only a means to an end, and that to sacrifice the end 
to the means, as is done in states organized solely for war, is 
the height of absurdity. And he closes his condemnation of the 
prevalent war economy with words whose profound wisdom the 
world has been slow to fathom. 

Facts as well as arguments prove that the legislator should direct 
all his military and other measures to the provision of leisure and the 
establishment of peace. For most of the military states are safe only 
while they are at war, but fall when they have acquired their empire. 
. . . First of all, men should provide against their own enslavement, 
and, in the second place, obtain empire for the good of the governed. 1 

It was only yesterday that Mr. Kidd interpreted to an aston- 
ished world, still under the spell of Cobden, what this last clause 
really means. But unfortunately, owing to Aristotle's prepos- 
sessions in favor of the primitive or " natural " mode of life and 
his prejudices against the division of labor and a money economy 
(XprfltaTurriKq), which he considers " contrary to nature," he is 
led to condemn those industries which, not being subject to 
the law of decreasing returns, have largely released the modern 
world from the bondage to nature and the resulting pressure of 
imperious necessity that formerly rendered war perpetual. And 
for the same reasons he opposes the taking of interest, without 
which production obviously cannot be conducted on a scale large 
enough to bring into operation the law of increasing returns. 
Here, then, is the weak point in his system. He criticises 
Plato's proposal to maintain a stationary population through 
communism ; he disparages the artificial industries which have, 
as he says, " power of indefinite expansion " ; he fails to suggest 

i Pol. I, 3-6, 8, 9J II, 9; VII, z, 14, 15- 
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any other means of equalizing production and population ; and 
yet he condemns war. As well forbid the oak to heave up the 
soil or burst asunder the stones that impede its slow, but mighty, 
growth. 

III. 

The Romans were originally a pastoral people, and as such 
necessarily dependent on war to enlarge their pasture lands. 
The same condition confronted them during and after their 
transition to agriculture. War was, therefore, the normal con- 
dition ; peace, the exception. Beati possidentes was a favorite 
legal maxim. In the words of Gaius : " Maxime sua esse crede- 
bant quae ex hostibus cepissent." Even after the transition to 
a money economy, marked by the social crisis in the fifth and 
fourth centuries, 1 the policy of conquest underwent no change. 
The first reason was the inland location of the city, which pre- 
vented commerce on a large scale and thus made war the only 
possible form of national expansion. The second and perhaps 
no less important reason was the force of habit, the power of 
tradition. The Romans were descended, so they believed, from 
the war god, and all the roots of their history were entwined 
with war. How should they tear themselves loose from their 
past, love what they had despised and despise what they had 
loved ? " The commercial nations must work for us," they said. 
" Our business is to conquer them and levy contributions on 
them. Let us then continue war, which has rendered us their 
masters, rather than give ourselves to commerce, which has 
made them our slaves." Vergil's debellare superbos has the true 
Roman ring ; so also have the words of Cicero, when he holds 
commerce disgraceful, and declares : " Rei militaris virtus prae- 
stat ceteris omnibus : haec nomen populo Romano, haec huic 
urbi aeternam gloriam peperit." His defense of conquest and of 
discriminations against the provinces breathes the same spirit. 

At a later date, it is true, there was a slight reaction from 
these views, which remained, however, without practical effect. 
Cicero was moved by the authority of Plato and Aristotle to an 

1 Meyer, op. tit., p. 24. 
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inconsistent and half-hearted expression of peaceful sentiments. 1 
The Stoics discarded the doctrine of a natural distinction 
between masters and slaves, thus leaving no theoretical justifi- 
cation for slavery. Seneca even has a violent polemic against 
conquest, as sentimental as St. Pierre. 2 With the dissolution 
of all social and national ties, and the growth of extreme philo- 
sophical individualism, the idea of universal peace made its 
appearance, arising, no doubt, from the legend of the golden age. 
Strabo discusses it and concludes that a permanent "balance 
of power " is prerequisite. Probus, attempting somewhat pre- 
maturely to dispense with an army, fell a victim to this ideal. 
But social corruption resulted, as in the time of Rousseau, in a 
passionate longing for an ideal " state of nature " ; and this, 
reinforcing the current prejudice in favor of a natural and 
against a money economy, effectually prevented any analysis 
of the real causes of economic decay. Pliny, who had pointed 
out the most striking symptom of the disease, 8 nevertheless 
failed to get at the root of the matter ; instead, he was carried 
away by the prevailing sentimentality of his age. Expressing 
the thought common to all his contemporaries, he interpreted 
literally Vergil's auri sacra fames, described each step in the 
manufacture of money, from the mining to the stamping of the 
metal, as a scelus, the cause of all evils and crimes, and finally 
exclaimed : " Quantum feliciore aevo, quum res ipsae permuta- 
bantur inter se." 

Economic conditions and national traditions thus combined 
to foster the policy of conquest and exploitation. Its success 
exceeded the wildest dreams of avarice. Well could the Roman 
poet sing : " Now Rome is golden, since she possesses the 
mighty treasure of the conquered world." 4 All roads led to 
Rome; and all roads were but channels for the booty and 
tribute of the provinces. Millions of the conquered became 
slaves, who toiled for individual masters. Those who retained 
their liberty and property were none the less slaves, who toiled 

>DeOff,I, it, Si. 

2 Diog. Laert, VII, i, 122; Epict., II, 8; Seneca, Ad Luc, §47. 

3 Hist. Nat., XVIII, 7. 4 Ovid, Haleut., lines 7, 8. 
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for a collective master, the Roman people. The provincials 
Cicero describes as " in servitudine nati "; the provinces, as 
"praedia populi Rotnani" and "nervi rei publicae." They 
paid tribute in money, in grain, in soldiers ; they equipped the 
fleet, clothed and fed the army; they gave contributions in 
a thousand forms ; finally, stripped of money and of property, 
they borrowed back from the Roman capitalists, at fabulous 
interest, a portion of what they had paid as taxes. 1 The 
exploitation of the provinces, which began when the Roman 
armies returned laden with booty and when the best lands 
were declared public property, thus continued in a variety of 
forms after their submission, and grew more relentless with 
every passing year. However pursued, it was a part of the 
Roman jus belli infinitum : ubi jus belli, ibi jus usurae. 

In Rome, therefore, the ideal of conquest was realized and 
embodied in unrivalled completeness and splendor. To unlim- 
ited power was added fullness of time in which to demonstrate, 
once for all, what are the fruits of a war economy — how he fares 
who eats his bread in the sweat of another's face. The long 
death agony of the Roman Empire, the hopeless decay, the 
inevitable end, over which Gibbon's stately style has shed a 
melancholy splendor, and for which so many profound reasons 
have been given, had, after all, a very simple and prosaic cause 
— consumption exceeded production? 1 

This condition was due to two chief causes. The first was 
the system of slave labor. As our own experience shows, 
such a system is of necessity unproductive. It demands great 
estates, few and simple crops, extensive cultivation and abun- 
dance of fresh land. At best it creates but a slight surplus 
over the cost of maintenance ; and when fresh land is no longer 
available, so that intensive cultivation becomes necessary, it 
speedily ceases to create any surplus. It was the knowledge 
of this fact that spurred on the Southern leaders in the United 
States to extend slave territory ; it was the operation of this 

1 Bruder, "Zur oekon. Charakteristik des rom. Rechts" (Zeitschrift fur die get. 
Staatswisstnsehaft, XXXII, 629-635). 

2 Roscher, Ansichten, p. 44; Kautz, Nationaloekon., I, 144, 148. 
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law that, after Roman conquests ceased, transformed servi into 
coloni. In the mean time, so long as it exists, the slave system 
tends to destroy, or to prevent the growth of, a middle class and 
a free laboring class. There is no economic place in society 
for them. They stand outside the division of labor. Popula- 
tion is stationary, or even decreases ; the natural resources of 
the country are not developed ; capital plays little part in the 
process of production. While land and wealth fall into fewer 
and fewer hands, and a few colossal fortunes strike the eye, 
society as a whole grows constantly poorer, because only a part 
of the people work, and they only under compulsion. Truer 
words were never spoken than these of Pliny: " Latifundia 
perdidere Italiatn, jam vero et provincias." 

The second cause for the excess of consumption over produc- 
tion was the absence of industry at Rome. Her trade was 
merely "to crush grain and men." This reduced commerce to 
the importation of tribute in kind or of goods bought with 
tribute money. 1 In consequence, the automatic character of 
normal commercial and financial relations was wanting, and 
there was a constant and increasing discrepancy between 
national production and national consumption. This made 
itself felt in several ways. On the one hand, the provinces, 
which paid over so large a portion of their annual produce, 
were impoverished and ruined ; on the other hand, the Italians 
suffered the same fate through the forced competition of 
colonial produce. Thus the production of wealth steadily and 
rapidly decreased, both in Italy and the provinces ; while at 
the same time the unproductive consumption of wealth grew 
apace through the largesses of corn, the increasing centraliza- 
tion of administration, and the multiplication of capitals, courts 
and officials. Moreover, since there was no export, except of 
money, there was a constant flow of precious metals to the 
Orient, beyond the frontiers, in payment for imported luxuries. 

I Pliny, Hist. Nat., XII, 18; Tac, Ann., Ill, 53; H. von Scheel: "Die wirth- 
schaft. Grundbegriffe im Corpus Juris Civilis," in the Jahrbuch fiir Nationalotk., 
1866, pp. 324,329-335; Mengotti, Memoria sul commercio dei Romani: " I Romani 
non ebbero altro commercio che quello di transportare in Italia tutte le ricchezze 
... del mondo conquistato." 
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The consequence was a " money famine " of the most serious 
and far-reaching character. As prices fell, the payment of 
taxes became more and more difficult, and finally impossible, 
at the very time when the fiscal needs of the empire were 
rising by leaps and bounds. The Roman world was convulsed. 
The money economy, which had formed the basis for imperial 
administration, collapsed; the ancient natural economy reap- 
peared. Tribute was increasingly paid in kind. Soldiers and 
officials received grants of land in lieu of salaries. Change of 
occupation became practically impossible. Society crystallized 
into a regular system of castes. 1 Feudalism was in process of 
development. But all in vain. The economic disease of which 
the empire was perishing had eaten too deeply into its vitals. 
Moreover, the cause still remained : consumption still exceeded 
production. The provinces were desolate, the people starving, 
the army scattered and broken, and the barbarians were at the 
gates. Need we wonder that they were received with open 
arms ? Rome was a huge economic parasite, which had wound 
her tentacles about the provinces, sucking out their life-blood, 
until in destroying them she necessarily destroyed herself and 
sank lifeless in a desert of her own creation. 

Among the northern barbarians we find a condition of 
things still more primitive than the Homeric age or the reign 
of Romulus. What the Gauls of Brennus and the Goths of 
Alaric were, that the Greeks and Romans had been when 
Athens and Rome were places without a name. War was 
universally conceived by them as the natural condition of man, 
existing per se, and constituting the most honorable source of 
gain. A Gallic chieftain first uttered that cry which became 
the Roman motto : Vae victis. And of the Gauls Cicero 
reports : " Galli turpe esse ducunt frumentum manu quaerere, 
itaque armati alienos agros demetunt." The Germans were, if 
possible, still more warlike, and avowed with naive directness 
the purpose of conquest and exploitation which the Romans of 
that day had learned to cloak with plausible pretexts. 2 The 

» Bruder, XXXIII, 695. 

2 Caesar, De Bello Gallico, 1, 36, 44; IV, 3 j Tacitus, Germania, XIV; Livy, V, 36. 
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cause for such opinions and practices was not human depravity, 
but economic necessity. For example, the Suevi, who, as 
Caesar states, "lived very little on grain, principally on milk 
and flesh," waged ceaseless warfare to keep the country unoc- 
cupied for great distances in all directions, simply because 
without such pasture lands their herds and they themselves 
would perish. It was a question, not of vainglory, as Caesar 
seems to intimate, but of self-preservation. The same thing is 
true of the great Celtic and Germanic migrations. The motive 
was not love of wandering nor lust of fighting : it was hunger. 1 
When the land, as men understood how to use it, could no 
longer sustain the people, they were confronted with the grim 
alternative which, in some form, has stared the human race in 
the face at every stage of barbarism and of civilization, namely, 
migration — that is, war — or starvation. Sometimes they had 
recourse to the ancient Aryan custom, known also in Greece 
and Italy, called the Ver Sacrum : youths chosen with religious 
rites would go forth, a band of Ishmaelites, to find new homes 
or to perish, as the fortune of war decided. Sometimes, when 
hard pressed, the entire nation would join the migration. It 
was thus that the Gauls under Brennus, and the Cimbri and 
Teutones entered the Roman Empire, having arms in their 
hands, but with the prayer for land constantly upon their 
lips. Let the Roman people grant them land, and they would 
be faithful allies. It was the same with the Helvetii and 
the Usipites and Tencteri, who matched their strength in 
vain against Caesar's legions. And it was the same with the 
Marcomanni and with the invaders who finally overran the 
western provinces. 

IV. 

The later wars of the middle ages, after the close of the 
Volkerwanderungen, may be divided into four classes : i . Defen- 
sive wars, against new invaders ; 2. feudal or territorial wars ; 
3. the Crusades ; 4. commercial wars. 

1 Arnold, Deut. Urzeit, pp. 251-260; Lamprecht, Deut. Gesch., "Die Volker- 
wanderungen "; Von Ihering, Evolution of the Aryan, pp. 159, 259, 383, 384. 
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Defensive wars originated in the attempt of tribes in less 
fertile lands to thrust themselves into the place occupied by 
the conquerors in the old Roman provinces and to appropriate 
the revenues derived from the subject population. 1 Notwith- 
standing local successes, such as those of the Northmen on the 
Atlantic, the Arabs in the south, and the Magyars and Turks 
on the east, these invasions were, on the whole, unsuccessful, 
and ceased altogether as soon as the industrial development in 
Europe had produced such a division of labor, and consequently 
such a social and political organization, as to give the defenders 
unquestioned military superiority. This organization was found, 
first, in feudalism and, later, in centralized states and standing 
armies based on a money economy. In both cases, however, 
while the foundation was economic, the active cause was mili- 
tary. The invaders were baffled, in the end, by the organization 
which their own assaults had called into existence. This was 
the case with the Arabs in Spain and France, the Danes in 
England, the Huns and Magyars in Germany. 

Feudalism is the system in which a standing army, quartered 
on the tillers of the soil, is intrusted with the defense and 
administration of the country. War and government are both 
private undertakings. For a purely agricultural population, with 
a natural economy, there is no other solution of the problem. 
The peasants, scattered and occupied on the land, cannot be 
utilized for war ; nor can soldiers or officials be paid except by 
grants of land. This explains the recurrence of feudalism in 
ages and countries so remote from each other as to preclude 
the possibility of imitation : for example, China, Japan, Assyria, 
Persia, Egypt, Abyssinia, Mexico, Peru. Moreover, feudal- 
ism is at once the result and the cause of war. As Laurent 
says : " La guerre est son unique occupation, c'est sa fonction 
sociale. . . . Chaque baron avait le droit de guerroyer, et il en 
usait, comme aujourd'hui tout individu emploie ses facult^s 
dans le travail." Land being the only source of wealth, the 
only form of business enterprise was to acquire more land. 
To do this, there were only two means : marriage and war. 

1 Molinari, Grandeur et decadence de la guerre, pp. 42-48, 63. 
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Both were, therefore, pursued as systematically as any form of 
industrial enterprise is to-day. But a marriage involving landed 
interests almost invariably began or ended in war — a fact of 
which Austrian history affords striking examples, in spite 
of the well-known couplet commending Venus above Mars. 1 
At bottom, therefore, the one form of business undertaking 
was war. It enriched the feudal lords through lands and serfs ; 
it enriched their knights and retainers through booty and 
ransom. A war with France was long esteemed the only 
method by which an English gentleman could become rich. 
Throughout the middle ages, therefore, the military classes 
everywhere held fast to the ancient German belief in the right- 
fulness of acquiring wealth by force of arms — a belief clearly 
and tersely expressed in the Westphalian proverb : 

Riithen und Roven dat is gheine Schandh', 
Dat dohn de Besten im ganzen Land. 

The division of booty became finally a regular system of divi- 
dends yielding a large annual interest on the capital invested 
in military preparations. It was this vested interest of the 
nobility in the continuance of war that for centuries defeated 
every attempt to abolish private war. They had sublet their 
estates for the purpose of providing troops, until the land could 
not support so many non-producers, and war was the only busi- 
ness in which they could be employed. 2 The wars which the 
kings and princes waged with each other, and those which they 
carried on to crush the lesser nobles, belong to the same class 
of feudal wars, since they had the same origin, namely, rivalry 
for control of the revenues from landed estates. 

The Crusades appear to stand in a somewhat different cate- 
gory, because of their avowed object and their connection with 
the church. In order to determine to what extent this was 
really the case, a brief glance at the history of Christian doc- 
trines concerning war appears advisable. 

1 Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube, 

Quae dat Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 
8 Vita Heinrici IV Imperatoris, cap. 8. 
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The early fathers of the church regarded war and Christian- 
ity as quite irreconcilable. This view was held by Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, Basil, the Mani- 
chaeans and especially the Montanists. 1 Nevertheless, from 
the first many Christians did enlist. 2 And the reconciliation 
of the church and the state under Constantine quickly pro- 
duced the result usually observed when opposition parties, either 
political or ecclesiastical, come into power — a tendency radi- 
cally to modify, and even to reverse, the views previously held. 
The chief advocates of the legitimacy of war were St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine. The former allowed war in defense of 
property and country. The latter, although deprecating war 
and slavery, nevertheless justified both. 3 From this time the 
military party in the church constantly grew, and the peace 
party declined, until the time of the Crusades, when the mili- 
tary spirit was blended with religious fanaticism, the clergy 
and the army were fused in the religio-military orders, and the 
bellutn Dei replaced the treuga Dei. This change in concep- 
tions and doctrines is clearly exhibited in the citations col- 
lected in Gratian's Decretum, dating from 1 1 50, when the 
change was complete and the church militant in undisputed 
possession of the field. 4 At the time of the Crusades, there- 
fore, as well as during subsequent centuries, the representa- 
tives and spokesmen of the established order, in church and 
state, were committed to the defense of war. Those of the 
schoolmen 5 especially, who sought to prove the harmony of 
reason and revelation, and the divine origin of the existing 
social and political order, naturally framed their theories of 

1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 16 ; Herzog, Real-Ency. fiir protest. Theologie, 
" Krieg " ; Nys, Le droit de la guerre et les precurseurs de Grotius, pp. 24, 82. 

2 Tertullian, Apol., § 42, " Navigamus et nos vobiscum et militamus." 

3 " Quid culpatur in bello ? An quia moriuntur quandoque morituri, ut domi- 
nentur, in pace victuri? Hoc reprehendere timidorum est, non religiosorum." 
Contra Faustum, lib. xxii, cap. 74, 75. Cf. Epist., 207, Ad lionif., and De Civitate 
Dei, lib. iv, cap. 15, xix, cap. 7. Also Isidorus, Etymologiae, lib. v, cap. iv-vii; 
Nys, pp. 73, 74, 113 ; De Maistre, Soirees de St. Petersbourg, II, 20. 

4 Secunda pars, causa xxiii, quaestio prima : " An militare sit peccatum." 

s Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol. secunda secundae, quaestio lx, " De 
bello." 
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war on contemporary practice ; and their successors, the 
jurists, followed their example in this respect. 1 

Current medieval doctrines, therefore, ecclesiastical as well 
as secular, tended rather to accentuate than to obliterate the 
business side of the Crusades. And certainly there is little in 
the conduct of the Crusaders, or in their letters, to indicate 
that they had generally left behind them the motives and pas- 
sions which found expression in other medieval wars. It is true 
that their imaginations were fired by pictures of the hardships of 
pilgrims and the desecration of holy places; but they were also 
fired — and much more effectually, it would appear — by tales 
of the fabulous wealth of the Orient, of the gold and silver and 
beautiful women awaiting the hand of the spoiler. 2 All the 
kingdoms and riches of the infidels belonged by right to Chris- 
tians, whose privilege and duty it was to seize them without 
delay. 3 Men were the more inclined to accept this invitation 
because, in spite of pestilence and war, the population of 
Europe had already reached a point where the law of decreas- 
ing returns began to inflict hardship. The younger son, who 
remained a social problem and danger for the next five centu- 
ries, and later played so notable a part in the conquest and colo- 
nization of the New World, had already made his appearance. 
Where land was entailed, and no wilderness remained in which 
to carve out new estates, he was driven forth to seek a liveli- 
hood by his sword. Where subdivision had been practiced, hold- 
ings had grown so small that the revenues no longer supported 
the feudal tenants in their accustomed mode of life ; whence 
arose oppression of the peasants, who were impoverished to 
make good the deficiency, but in spite of this many of the 
feudal lords had fallen hopelessly in debt. From all these 
causes there resulted a dangerous social ferment and unrest ; 
landless and impoverished men of every class stood ready for 
any undertaking, however desperate, that promised relief from 

1 Cf. Giovanni di Lignano, De bello : " Bella provenisse a Deo mediante machina 
coelesti natutaliter operando " (Nys, p. 77). Grotius, De jure belli ac pads, I, 2, § 4. 

2 "Amor auri et argenti et pulcherrimarum foeminarum voluptas." — The 
Emperor Alexis to the Count of Flanders. 

3 Brunus, apud Nys, pp. 95, 96. 
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their misery. To all such the Crusades seemed indeed a call 
from heaven. But when experience showed that the difficulties 
were greater and the rewards less than had been supposed, 
the crusading zeal flagged, and it became necessary to offer 
greater and greater bounties, not only spiritual, but also and 
especially material in character. Finally, as Molinari acutely 
remarks : " Lorsque l'experience eut demontr^ que les croisades 
ne payaient pas — on y renonca et les guerres d'expansion des 
peuples de 1' Europe ne recommencerent qu'apres la decouverte 
de l'Araerique." 1 

The last class of medieval wars, — namely, the commercial — 
were intimately connected with, and in part a continuation of, 
the Crusades. The Italians had regarded the conquest of the 
Orient as a commercial venture ; the Venetians utilized the 
Fourth Crusade to establish their commercial monopoly at 
Constantinople. From this arose prolonged and desperate 
wars, especially between Genoa and Venice, whose common 
object was the advancement of their own commerce, through 
the destruction of a dangerous competitor. But such wars did 
not originate at that time, nor were they confined to Italy. 
No one can read Machiavelli's History of Florence, or the early 
chronicles of any medieval city, without perceiving that com- 
mercial rivalry shaped their whole policy. The history of the 
intricate and incessant wars between Pisa and Florence, which 
Guicciardini narrates at such appalling length, is merely an 
illustration of what went on all over Europe, especially in Italy, 
Germany and the Low Countries, where commercial interests 
were strongest. In fact, the history of the commercial cities, 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries, reveals, on a small 
scale, all the features which have characterized the history of 
commercial nations from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The one all-important difference is that, by a wider 
division of labor and greater activity of the central govern- 
ment, the economic unit has grown from the city state to the 
national state. 

1 Grandeur, etc., p. 49 
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V. 

As the middle ages drew to a close and the spread of a 
money economy enabled rulers to replace feudal levies with 
standing armies, wars seemed to increase in magnitude and 
destructiveness. The task on which men labored was that of 
nation making, and nations are seldom born except on the 
field of battle. The existing conditions, social as well as polit- 
ical, all tended to war. The population, turned back from the 
East by the failure of the Crusades and the advance of the 
Turks, became increasingly congested. The social ferment 
and unrest which had preceded the Crusades was again 
abroad. Every land was filled with " sturdy beggars," whom 
the laws and the gibbet were powerless to control. The 
younger son was again a menace to social and political secur- 
ity. When Columbus happened upon America while seeking 
a new route to the Indies, these conditions facilitated the 
speedy conquest and permanent colonization of the New 
World. But the relief thus afforded was not sufficient : the 
social pressure precipitated the wars of national expansion, 
which began in Italy two years after the voyage of Columbus 
and continued, with short intermissions, for three centuries. 
And political theories faithfully reflected existing conditions. 
Machiavelli, Bacon, Raleigh, Grotius, Hobbes, Bossuet, Spi- 
noza, Pascal — all held that war was conformable to the first 
principles of nature. However they differed in other respects, 
all publicists agreed in considering the state as an economic 
unit whose interests were to be advanced, as occasion offered, 
by commerce, tariffs and arms. 1 In other words, they held 
the Mercantile Theory. That this contained certain false ideas 
no one would deny, but the Mercantile Theory was nevertheless 
the only one suitable for the age. 

In the tremendous struggle that was to decide which of the 
peoples should have room to grow, and thus in the end to part 
" the living from the dying nations," there were four periods. 
The first was marked by the Italian wars, from 1495 to 1559; 

1 Naudl, Die Getreidehandel-Politik der europaischen Staaten. (Berlin, 1896.) 
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the second, by the so-called religious wars, from 1559 to 1648; 
the third, by the series of contests between the maritime 
powers from 1648 to 1763, contests "carried on without truce 
or intermission among tropical islands and on strange seas, for 
colonies, commerce and the balance of power"; the fourth, by 
the Napoleonic wars, which Professor Sloane has shown to 
have been a continuation of the same contest. 1 And now, 
after nearly a century of comparative peace, we have recently 
seen the beginning of another, or fifth, epoch of strenuous 
international competition for commerce and colonies. 

The Italian wars resulted from a conflict, not merely of 
royal ambitions, but also of national interests. Nominally 
territorial in object, they were at bottom largely commercial. 
Italy was rich, divided and weak — a condition sure to invite 
foreign interference. France was filled with that dream of 
Oriental commerce and dominion which is her heritage from 
the Crusades ; and to this end control of Italy and the Italian 
fleets was prerequisite. And Charles V waged war in Italy 
not by arms alone, but by tariffs ; not merely in support of his 
claims as Emperor and as King of Spain, but also, and perhaps 
chiefly, as the ruler and representative of the Low Countries, 
who saw in the Italian cities their most dangerous competitors. 

It was not otherwise with the religious wars. Sweden fought 
that she might control the Baltic. France aided Protestants in 
order to weaken the Habsburgs. The German princes changed 
sides as interest dictated. Holland grew rich from the plun- 
der and commerce of her foes. Schmoller even declares : 
" The heroic struggle of the Dutch displays itself, when looked 
at in a 'dry light, as a century-long war for the conquest of 
East Indian colonies, and an equally long privateering assault 
on the silver fleets of Spain and the Spanish-American colonial 
trade." This reasoning applies with even more force to the 
English wars of the period. The Elizabethan sea kings com- 
bined religion, politics and business, with a keen eye for the 
main chance. And Cromwell, who inherited their spirit and 
plans, had, like them, a twofold quarrel with Spain. " On the 

1 "The Continental System," Political Science Quarterly, XIII, 212. 
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side of Mammon he covets Spanish treasure. On the side of 
God, he is opposing Antichrist." 1 

Out of the religious wars, therefore, grew the national com- 
mercial wars which filled the last half of the seventeenth 
century and all of the eighteenth century. They all arose 
from one and the same cause — the effort to maintain, or to 
break down, a monopoly of trade. At first, since Spain claimed 
and energetically enforced a monopoly of the New World, the 
other maritime powers made common cause against her. This 
was especially true in the West Indies, where the buccaneers 
— English, French and Dutch — went trading or fighting as 
occasion offered, privateers in war, pirates in times of nominal 
peace, but always with the sympathy and support of their com- 
patriots in the colonies, and always, whatever their disagree- 
ments, the sworn enemies of Spain. They furnish, indeed, a 
most interesting example of the survival upon the sea of that 
ancient belief in the rightfulness of private warfare which ren- 
dered piracy almost as respectable a calling in the days of Drake 
and Morgan as it had been in the time of Odysseus or Rollo 
of Normandy. By 1650, however, the Spanish sea power was 
broken ; and Cromwell, who secured in Jamaica the naval base 
indispensable for English operations in the Caribbean Sea, at 
once threw down the gage of battle to Holland, then mistress 
of the seas. 2 For the Dutch, having ousted the Portuguese 
and Spaniards in the East Indies, had adopted and even 
extended the restrictive and violent measures whereby their 
predecessors had destroyed the Arabic commerce. 

But this duel with Holland was soon overshadowed by the 
growing industrial and commercial preponderance of France, 
which forced England and Holland to unite for self-preserva- 
tion. This occurred first in 1668, when the Triple Alliance 
checked the conquests of Louis XIV in the Netherlands. In 
the war of the Palatinate (1689-97) the English and Dutch 
again fought side by side against the common foe ; and at 
La Hogue their fleets wrested from France the mastery of the 

1 Egerton, Short History of British Colonial Policy, p. 65. (London, 1897.) 

2 Seeley, Expansion of England, pp. 146-148. 
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sea. In the war of the Spanish Succession (1702-13) the 
same struggle was continued, to the decided advantage of Eng- 
land, who obtained Gibraltar and portions of Canada and the 
West Indies. In addition, she acquired valuable commercial 
right in Portugal by the Methuen Treaty, and in the Spanish 
colonies by the famous Assiento Contract, whereby a legal, 
although limited, right of participation was granted in the 
lucrative Spanish-American trade. This war was undoubtedly 
a " commercial success," so far as England was concerned. So 
greatly was commerce stimulated that the wildest speculation 
ensued, culminating in the South Sea Bubble, which burst in 
1 72 1. In spite of this, however, commerce and industry con- 
tinued to expand. But in 1733 France and Spain concluded 
a family compact, whereby the latter bound herself to transfer 
to France the share in the Spanish-American trade then held 
by England under the Assiento Contract, and both pledged 
themselves to oppose England's commercial and colonial expan- 
sion. This compact led to war with Spain (1739-48), which 
merged into the War of the Austrian Succession. The war 
was waged in America, India, Europe and on every sea. The 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored English rights under the 
Assiento Contract, and confirmed her possession of Acadia. 
But it settled none of the questions which had produced the 
war. It was therefore a truce, not a peace. Fighting was 
soon resumed in America over the control of the Ohio Valley 
without a formal declaration of war. The fundamental issue 
in the Seven Years' war (1756-63) was, "whether maritime and 
commercial supremacy for the next hundred or two hundred 
years should belong to England or France." The success 
of England was decisive. Spain and Holland had long since 
fallen behind ; now France, the last of her rivals, was stripped 
of colonial dominions. 

The English trade grew by leaps and bounds. The enor- 
mous demand for manufactures stimulated the genius of her 
artisans and produced the era of great inventions, which in 
turn revolutionized the industry of the world and established 
England's supremacy for a century to come. So far did she 
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distance all possible competition through these new methods 
that she could safely discard and disown the very means by 
which she had attained this supremacy. This fact is the 
economic foundation of the free-trade doctrine which Adam 
Smith proclaimed and which henceforth became increasingly 
popular. But for a half century more the Mercantilist tradi- 
tion retained its ascendency in the councils of state. The 
thirteen colonies were driven to revolt in large part by the 
pressure of this economic system which they had outgrown. 
For while they had previously prospered under the system of 
mutual monopoly, as the French Antilles still prosper, they 
now found that, with increase of numbers, the market of the 
home country no longer absorbed their surplus products at a 
profitable price. The war of the Revolution had, therefore, the 
same origin as the other colonial wars of the two preceding 
centuries. England fought to retain her monopoly, the colo- 
nists to break it, and France and Spain to destroy the British 
Empire in the hope of regaining their lost dominions. It was 
this purpose that dictated their secret proposal to England that 
the colonists be confined between the mountains and the sea. 
And it was the same purpose which caused the intrigues of 
France with the discontented Western settlers, through citizen 
Genet and others, aiming to win them to French allegiance 
and thereby to recover the Mississippi Valley. Nor did this 
purpose cease to animate French policy, and to constitute a 
danger for the United States, until the Louisiana purchase. 
That England also continued long to cherish the same hope, is 
shown by her retention of the Western forts. The war of 
1 8 12 really formed the closing episode of the Revolution. 1 

The wars of the French Revolution began, as all the world 
knows, in a conflict of democracy and monarchy. But other 
and more material reasons lurked in the background from the 
start ; and, as time passed, these became more and more promi- 
nent. The Girondists precipitated the first war, in order to 
fortify their own position by gratifying the traditional French 

1 Rives, " Spain and the United States in 1795," American Historical Review, 
IV, 62. 
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craving for conquest. England was drawn into the contest 
because the French conquests menaced her commerce. And 
under Napoleon the war became a duel between England and 
France for the commercial empire of the world. This is the 
reason why Napoleon undertook the campaign in Egypt and 
Syria and planned with the Czar an attack on India. For the 
same reason he instituted the Continental System for the 
destruction of English trade, while England retaliated with 
the Orders in Council, designed to crush French industry. For 
the same reason both parties plundered American commerce, 
whose growth filled them with envy and alarm. The final 
victory of England was due to the fact that the great inventions 
called forth by her commercial opportunities, which in turn 
resulted from success in previous wars, had given her such a 
start in industry that her colonies lately in revolt bought more 
from her after the Revolution than ever before, that Europe 
could not dispense with her products and that even Napoleon 
himself was forced to connive at smuggling of English goods 
in order to supply his army. And her victory in war left 
England in a position of industrial and commercial supremacy 
which has enabled her to feed her growing population abun- 
dantly, while the millions of the Continent hungered, and to 
maintain her position as the first of European nations against 
all comers. 

VI. 

War for commerce thus culminated in the conflict which 
centers about Napoleon. But it did not altogether cease with 
his fall. It is true that in continental Europe a new coloring 
was given to most of the wars which followed through the 
development of the sentiment of nationality. But this was 
itself conditioned by economic changes consequent upon the 
belated development of national economies out of the smaller 
economic units. The most powerful cause in the consolidation 
of Germany and Italy was, thus, the same which led to the trans- 
formation of the United States from a league of states into 
a federal state — namely, the pressure of economic interests, 
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as embodied in commerce. This motive appears even more 
clearly in the invasion of Algiers (1830); the Crimean war, 
waged by England in defense of the route to India; the 
Chinese wars (1857-60) ; and, finally, in the invasion of Mexico 
(1861-67). The leading objects of this undertaking, as defined 
by Napoleon III in a letter to the French commander, were : 

(1) To place obstacles in the way of the absorption of this part of 
Mexico by the United States and (2) to prevent the great Anglo- 
Saxon federation from becoming the sole medium and the sole 
mart for the commodities and the commerce of the North American 
continent. 1 

But these commercial wars of the nineteenth century are 
scattered and trivial episodes, compared with those of the pre- 
ceding century. After the overthrow of Napoleon, as Schmoller 
points out, " another spirit begins to make its way in commer- 
cial policy and in international morality." The sources of this 
change were two : political events and philosophic doctrines. 
The revolt of the American colonies, English and Spanish, 
was a staggering blow to the old colonial system. And the 
increase of commerce between the United States and England 
after their separation convinced men that the old system had 
been from the start the creation of supreme folly, defeating 
the end it was intended to serve. On the other hand, " ideas 
of a humane cosmopolitanism began to instil into men the 
thought of a change of policy in the economic struggles of 
European states at the very time when the international rivalry 
had reached its highest point." 2 These ideas were in part, per- 
haps in the main, merely an application to politics of the philo- 
sophical individualism of the Aufkldrtmg ; in part, also, they 
were the offspring of a distinct theoretic movement, hostile 
to war, which had gathered momentum for several centuries 
past. 

During the middle ages, when the military spirit first mastered 
the church, Emmery de la Croix wrote a remarkable work, in 
which, for the first time since the advent of Christianity, peace 

1 Quoted in Gallaudet's International Law, p. 94. 

2 Schmoller, p. 79. 
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was advocated on economic grounds. From that time until 
recent years, amidst the wars and rumors of wars, there has 
been an unbroken succession of peace advocates. Since the 
partisans of the established order in church and state had 
undertaken the defense of war, these advocates of peace have 
naturally appeared, for the most part, among dissident sects 
and parties. 1 It was Dante, the exiled Ghibelline, who first 
gave worthy expression to the ideal of universal peace through 
a universal monarchy. A contemporary of Dante, Marsilius 
of Padua, at heart a republican and a Protestant, ably seconded 
Dante's appeal. Toward the end of the same century, Wicliffe 
in England and Raoul de Presles in France assailed the mili- 
tary spirit, especially in the church. The latter denied the 
rightfulness of all aggression, expressly condemning the Cru- 
saders on this ground, and concluding : " Bella geramus ut 
pacem habeamus ; esto ergo bellando pacificus." But it remained 
for Erasmus, with all the power of his genius, to sum up the 
ethical and religious objections to war, in a passionate invective 
and appeal which has always remained the arsenal of the peace 
party. Unfortunately, as in most works of its class, the appeal 
is mainly, if not exclusively, to the feelings. 

A century later the same idea, with more emphasis on the 
economic side, was taken up by Sully, who drew up a plan for 
"la paix perp&uelle de l'Europe." If he is to be credited, 
Henry IV really intended to anticipate the Czar in calling a 
Peace Conference — after he should have rearranged boundaries 
according to his own ideas. Tommaso Campanella, who reveals 
the plan of the imperialists in the Thirty Years' War, expected 
universal peace under a universal Spanish monarchy, after all 
heretics should have been exterminated. William Penn, in his 
Plan for the Peace of Europe, makes a serious and well-consid- 
ered argument for peace, based chiefly on the economic damage 
caused by war. The Abb6 de Saint Pierre, who derived his 

1 For example, the Christians in ancient times, and more recently the Vaudois, 
Lollards, Anabaptists, Mennonites, Quakers and Philippones. Such of the 
reformed sects as became state churches immediately took up the defense of war. 
Cf. Luther, " Ob Kriegsleute auch in seligen Stande seien Kunden," and Art. 16 
of the Augsburg Confession. The same principle applies to political parties. 
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ideas from Sully and through him from Erasmus and Emmery 
de la Croix, published in 17 13 an intolerably diffuse and senti- 
mental Projet de paix ferpe'tuelle, providing for a grand alli- 
ance, to prevent war by mediation. The combined effect of 
the ruinous wars just ended, the individualistic philosophy of 
the Aufkldrung and the sentimentality of the age gave this 
work quite a vogue. Its influence may be traced in Swift's 
bitter satires and also in those of Voltaire, in spite of his 
mocking verse concerning the worthy abbe\ Rousseau was 
also deeply influenced, as may be seen in his Extrait du projet 
de M. IJabbi de St. Pierre, in the Contrat social, and the 
fragment entitled — Que I'/tat de guerre nait de /'/tat social. 

Montesquieu, while justifying war and conquest, argued that 
the relative equality of nations had rendered them unprofitable. 
Necker embodied in his report on the finances of France an 
eloquent argument against war, largely from the economic 
standpoint. Our own Franklin reproduced the same ideas. 
Jeremy Bentham wrote a Plan for a Universal and Perpetual 
Peace, advocating disarmament and a court of arbitration whose 
moral influence should sway nations. His chief reliance in 
moderating the belligerent spirit natural to man was the free- 
dom of the press ! 

Mirabeau, on the eve of the French Revolution, saw near at 
hand the era of universal peace, and Condorcet repeated the 
same prophecy, with even more assurance, after the war had 
begun. Kant, approaching the subject from the side of char- 
acter, maintained, on the contrary, that war developed the quali- 
ties which made for culture, while prolonged peace enervated 
and debased men. 1 This argument has been frequently repeated 
and amplified by men who have had little in common, except 
that they approached the question from the ethical or social, 
rather than the economic, side. 2 But five years later, in the 
midst of the great war (1795), Kant wrote another and more 

1 Kritik der aesthetischen Urtheilskraft (1790). 

2 So W. von Humboldt, Hegel, De Maistre, Cousin, De Quincey, Lasson, 
Proudhon, Ruskin, von Treitschke, Funck-Brentano, Strauss, Jahns, Bradley, von 
Ammon, Mahan. 
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famous work — Zum ewigen Frieden — in which he cast about 
for means of arresting war, and found it in that which he had 
formerly despised, namely, commerce. In the state of nature, war 
was the normal condition ; but organized society, he held, tends 
to peace. The mechanical course of nature, he affirms, " visibly 
exhibits a design to bring forth concord out of the discord of men, 
even against their will. This is effected by the commercial spirit, 
which cannot exist along with war, and which sooner or later 
controls every people." Through this work Kant became the 
father of a spiritual progeny of quite another character, includ- 
ing most of the peace propagandists during the last century. 

The spread of this peace theory has been powerfully aided 
by the prevalent philosophical doctrines. The adhesion of the 
economists, in particular, was secured on this ground. Theology 
had given way to metaphysics. The Deity reigned, but he did 
not rule. Nature, with a capital N, was now the active ruler of 
the universe. Nature was good ; to doubt it was to doubt the 
goodness of God. Man, on the contrary, was bad, having been 
corrupted by society. To the Physiocrats, as to Rousseau, 
everything was perfect as it came from the hand of Nature; 
man alone was the inventor of evil. There was a preordained 
natural harmony in the universe — a harmony that man could 
ruin by his meddling, but was powerless to alter or improve 
upon. 1 War, being an effort of man to control the natural 
course of events, was a disturbance of this natural harmony ; 
wherefore the conclusion was clear — laissez faire, laissez aller. 
This was the faith which passed with that famous phrase into 
classical economy. The conclusions implied in the theory of 
Adam Smith were drawn with logical rigor by his successors. 2 
So Bastiat in his Harmonies Economiques, the Philosophical 
Radicals, the Manchester School of Cobden, Bright, and their 
latter-day followers, whom Cossa calls the " Optimists." 8 

1 Ritchie, Darwinism and Politics, p. 6 ; Natural Rights, p. 45. 

2 Clarke, Defects of the Old Radicalism (Pol. Sci. Quart. XIV, 69, 84, 85) ; 
Rogers, Cobden and Modern Political Opinion (1873) '• Ritchie, Darwinism and 
Politics, pp. 8, 19. 

8 For example, Laveleye, Molinari, Rogers, Sumner, Goldwin Smith, Godkin, 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Novicow, Ferri, Jean de Bloch. 
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But in a progressive condition of society all philosophical 
doctrines are in a state of unstable equilibrium ; and it was not 
long before this natural-harmony theory of the universe began 
to totter. In the first place, experience soon proved that the 
supposed identity between the interest of the individual and the 
interest of society at large is not nearly so complete as had been 
assumed. It was this discovery that led John Stuart Mill to 
depart farther and farther from the orthodox economic creed. 
Then the demonstrated fact of evolution tended to end the old 
dualism of man and nature by absorbing man in nature. It no 
longer sufficed to explain war as a human interference with the 
harmony of nature ; and this, not alone because the analogy of 
warfare with the struggle for existence in other species was too 
obvious to be mistaken, but because, if man is a part of nature 
and subject to natural laws, it is a logical absurdity to speak of 
him as disturbing the harmony of nature. It therefore became 
necessary to regard war as a natural process, instead of a human 
interference with the beneficent designs of nature. In order to 
do this, and at the same time maintain the traditional view that 
war has no place in the world, as now constituted, recourse was 
had to the theory that competition in war, as a form of the 
struggle for existence, is destined to be succeeded by competi- 
tion in industry. This is the point made by Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Kidd, in their distinction between the military and indus- 
trial types of society. But events have most perversely refused, 
despite all the exhortations and lamentations and Jeremiads of 
Mr. Spencer and his followers, to move in the course marked 
out for them. The individual has become progressively less 
prominent in the realm of production and more prominent in 
that of consumption, while state activity, in place of decreasing, 
as required by Mr. Spencer's formula, has gone on increasing. 
The era of stateless competition of all individuals in one world 
economy, which Cobden believed at hand, seems farther from 
realization than ever. Even the biological analogy which Mr. 
Spencer so extensively exploited has turned against him, tend- 
ing rather to show that increasing centralization, in place of de- 
centralization, characterizes higher organisms, and consequently 
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that the type of society which he regards as the higher is in 
reality the lower. Finally, in addition to the silent crumbling 
away of the philosophical foundations of the cosmopolitan 
theory and its breakdown on a matter of such capital impor- 
tance as the relation of the state to industry, has come its total 
discredit through the ascertained falsity of its economic assump- 
tions. It was assumed (1) that England was destined to be the 
workshop of the world; (2) that free trade was to solve the 
economic (or social) problem ; (3) that the world was soon to 
adopt the unrestricted exchange of products ; (4) that the era of 
perpetual peace was close at hand, — all of which, being neces- 
sary inferences from the accepted doctrine of economic harmo- 
nies, as formulated by Bastiat, were formerly thought above 
discussion, but now are held beneath it. 1 

VII. 

Once more, therefore, the relation of industry and war has 
become an open question ; nor is a final answer probable in a 
world where rravra 'pel. But it can scarcely fail to throw some 
light on the matter, if we observe wherein each theory has been 
found wanting. 

The fundamental error in the Mercantile Theory was the 
belief so tersely expressed by Montaigne : // ne se faict attcun 
proufit qu'au dommage d'aultruy? From this was derived 
the maxim attributed to Machiavelli, and consistently acted 
upon for centuries by all governments, — as it still is by horse- 
traders, according to Mr. David Harum — quod tibi fieri non vis, 
id alteri tu primus feceris. The existence of any community 
of economic interest between nations was not merely denied ; 
it was not even suspected. That the policy dictated by such a 
theory was grasping and merciless goes without saying. That 
incalculable injury was inflicted upon the weaker party to 
every transaction was a result unavoidable under the theory. 
But that the stronger party suffered eventually even more 
than the weaker was the greatest of all possible surprises and 

1 Clarke, op. cit., 84, 85. * Essais, I, 21. 
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disappointments ; for herein were revealed the fatal error of the 
theory and the doom of the whole system of statecraft based 
thereon. While all the nations pursued this policy for a season, 
it was in Spain and Portugal, and to a lesser degree in France, 
that it was followed out to the bitter end. The entire fabric of 
their colonial empires was reared on this foundation ; because, 
being first on the scene, they naturally occupied the regions 
where returns could be most quickly obtained, and also because 
in them the Roman instinct of conquest and exploitation was 
strongest. The traditions of Sulla and of Verres awoke to life 
in their conquistadors and viceroys ; by no other nation since 
the Romans has war been so openly and exclusively conceived 
as a business undertaking. The Spanish conquests were con- 
terminous with the regions occupied by agricultural tribes, not 
alone because of the difficulty of subduing the nomads of the 
mountains, jungles or deserts, but also and chiefly because, even 
if subdued, such peoples could be made neither to work nor to 
pay taxes. In the conquered districts the Spaniards imposed 
themselves as a ruling class. They exploited the natives 
through the system of repartimientos ; the king and his favor- 
ites exploited them through exorbitant taxes, enormous salaries, 
universal bribery and blackmail. Exclusion, prohibition, monop- 
oly were the very life-blood of the system ; small wonder that 
the Spanish Ambassador replied to Cromwell, seeking freedom 
of religion and of trade, that " the Inquisition and the monopoly 
of trade were his master's two eyes." They who will not learn 
must perish and make room for others wiser and stronger than 
they — such is the law of life. The white colonists, broken under 
a tyranny even more galling than they inflicted on the natives, 
declined in numbers, mingling their blood with the colored 
population, and lost the abounding energy and spirit of the 
conquistadors. There was no incentive to labor merely for 
the enrichment of greedy officials. Thus the flag of Portugal 
or Spain speedily came to signify a land of poverty, dirt and 
manana. 

Meantime, how fared it with the home countries ? Receiv- 
ing the enormous riches of the new world and the old, envied 
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by all nations as the favorites of fortune, they grew steadily 
poorer and sank into hopeless decay at the very time that Hol- 
land and England were growing to astonishing dimensions in 
riches and power. Strange enigma ? Incomprehensible working 
of Providence ? Not at all. The Spaniard reaped many fields 
which he had never sown ; but this crop was of his own plant- 
ing. The colonies were impoverished by taxes and extortions ; 
the home country was impoverished by the resulting decay of 
industry. The wealth of Mexico, Peru and the Indies flowed 
away to other lands where wealth was produced for exchange, 
leaving Spain poorer by many lives and many millions, and above 
all poorer in the senseless pride and contempt of labor begotten 
of her apparent wealth. The empire of Spain has perished, the 
empires of Turkey, Portugal and France are perishing, of the 
same disease to which the Roman Empire succumbed : consump- 
tion exceeds production. Were Lord Bacon now on earth, he 
would doubtless revise his essay " Of Greatness of Kingdoms 
and Estates," wherein he cites the Romans, Turks and Spaniards 
as examples of greatness due to the pursuit of arms. They are 
examples, indeed, which it behooves men deeply to consider — 
above all, in France, Germany and the United States — examples 
which show most impressively how they thrive who would live by 
the labor of others, but not examples apt to provoke imitation. 
The doctrine of mutual gain in commerce was promulgated 
by Adam Smith in the same year which saw the American 
Declaration of Independence. Within fifteen years after the 
Peace of Paris, the volume of British trade with the revolted 
colonies had doubled. 1 So signal a vindication of the new 
theory destroyed at one blow the whole fabric of the time- 
honored mercantile system. The movement thus inaugurated 
continued to gain momentum for a century. Unquestionably it 
constituted " one of the greatest advances made by mankind " 
and tended strongly to humanize the relations of the nations to 
each other. But it is equally unquestionable that this theory 
overshot the mark, both in what it assumed and in what it 
denied. This was evident to clear-sighted men, even before the 
1 Davidson, England and her Colonies (Pol. Sci. Quart., XIV, 39, 40). 
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culmination, from i860 to 1875, of tne free-trade and perpetual- 
peace movement ; the last two decades have made its errors so 
evident that few not hopelessly wedded to their illusions hold 
the theory in its original unqualified form. Even the Cobden 
Club, at its last meeting, felt constrained, in view of the imper- 
illed condition of British trade, formally to recant its peace-at- 
any-price creed and to advocate a "vigorous" policy in China 
and elsewhere. Cobden once declared that " no military suc- 
cess is worth so much as the conquest of a new commercial 
route." It is precisely for the conquest of commercial routes 
that wars are now chiefly waged. 

The fundamental error in the peace and free-trade theory 
lay in generalizing the particular — in assuming, without fur- 
ther investigation, that what was true of England at a particu- 
lar time would be true of England and all other countries at 
all times. Having acquired, by tariffs and by war, a monopoly 
of the world's markets, the new inventions which were stimu- 
lated by this enormous demand soon placed England beyond 
the danger of competition. The American Revolution, which 
destroyed her monopoly of markets, left her still a practical 
monopoly of the new industrial processes, and so English 
trade continued to expand. This event, which astounded the 
world, and England most of all, clearly showed that here 
the need for state aid and protection no longer existed ; the 
free-traders immediately assumed that it never existed. Free 
trade was now obviously to England's advantage ; the free- 
traders assumed that it was to everybody's advantage. Eng- 
land had become the workshop of the world ; the free-traders 
assumed that she would always remain the workshop of the 
world. Yet to-day England remains the only free-trade nation 
— remains so because of her urgent need of cheap food and 
raw materials; and so dangerous has become the economic 
rivalry of other nations that the general adoption of free trade, 
whereby they too would secure cheaper food and raw mate- 
rials, might well work her utter ruin. The fact is, as List 
clearly perceived, and even orthodox economists x now admit, 

1 Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, pp. 289, 290. 
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that it may be to the advantage of a nation, by means of tariffs, 
(1) to resist an industrial change naturally impending or, 
more frequently, (2) to hasten such a change, because the per- 
sons affected could find no other occupation equally profitable, 
and the sum-total of national production is thereby ren- 
dered greater than under the regime of free trade. The other 
nations, especially Germany and the United States, acting on 
this principle, have built up industries of such magnitude that 
they are now able to wrest from the English the control of 
neutral markets. This is the meaning of the fabulous growth 
of German and American export trade, and the relative and 
even absolute decline of English trade, during the last decade. 
The dogma of the natural and necessary harmony of the inter- 
ests of all nations is just as false as that of their natural 
and necessary antagonism. This dogma is true only so long 
as each nation has a natural monopoly in some one line of 
industry — as the free-traders erroneously assumed that Eng- 
land had in manufacturing. While competition is absent, 
commerce is, indeed, a bond of peace and good-will between 
those who buy and those who sell in return. But the moment 
that two nations embark extensively in the same line of 
industry, that moment commerce becomes a sword, dividing 
and setting at enmity those who are rivals for the same mar- 
kets. 1 For of them it is true, as Montaigne declared, that no 
profit can be made except to the damage of another. The 
increase of one is the decrease of the other ; the prosperity of 
one is the other's destruction. Such nations stand to each 
other as two Indian tribes when there is but game enough 
for one. 

VIII. 

What, then, is the future of war ? 

The fundamental fact in history is the law of decreasing 
returns. It is the source of the origin and development of 

1 Cf. The Federalist, n. vi ; Bernard, " Growth of Laws and Usage of War " 
(Oxford Essays, 1856, p. 121); Blanqui, 428-433; Gibbins, Industry in England, 
pp. 69, 470-474 ; Shaler, " Natural History of Warfare," N. Am. Rev., CLXII, 337, 
338; Dicey, "War and Progress," Eclectic Mag., 1867; Guyot, La Morale, p. 186. 
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civilization ; for without the pressure of population on subsist- 
ence man would never have risen above the lowest savagery. 
It is equally and for the same reason the source of poverty 
and war. To equalize population and subsistence there are 
four possible means, two operating to check population, two 
to increase the available food supply. These are : (i) natural 
limitation of the population, as in India, by disease and famine, 
or artificial limitation, as in France ; (2) emigration ; (3) con- 
quest ; (4) commerce. By conquest nations have obtained from 
other lands wealth not produced at home, without rendering 
an equivalent ; the fate of Rome and Spain demonstrates 
whither this leads. By commerce nations set the laws of 
constant and increasing against that of decreasing returns, 
exchanging manufactured articles for food to feed their sur- 
plus millions. It is in this way that England maintains, in 
greater comfort than exists elsewhere in Europe, a population 
not half of whom could be fed from her own soil. The superi- 
ority of commerce to conquest as an economic measure arises 
from the fact that it stimulates, whereas conquest for purposes 
of exploitation checks, production on both sides. 

Commerce thus is capable, as Aristotle long ago declared, 
of indefinite expansion. But, nevertheless, it does not alto- 
gether escape the law of diminishing returns. In order that 
people may buy, they must have something to sell ; and to 
this end they must produce more of some article than is abso- 
lutely necessary to their own consumption. Not only so, but 
the marginal cost of producing this quantity must be less than 
the marginal utility of the imported article. The labor-pain of 
production must be small compared to the pleasure of con- 
sumption, or people will not continue to produce. Obviously, 
this is a standard which varies from place to place. Through- 
out the tropical and subtropical regions, where the indisposi- 
tion to labor is great and the pain of labor consequently high, 
it is this subjective limit which causes vast resources to lie 
undeveloped, checks production, keeps down commerce and 
drives plantation owners either to adopt some form of forced 
labor — as witness Java — or to abandon in despair the attempt 
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to exploit the natural resources of the country. To measure the 
probable commerce of such regions by their natural resources 
alone, without taking account of this subjective factor, the 
character of the people, is only to practice self-deception and 
court bitter disappointment. 

On the other hand, in regions where the pain of labor is not 
held so great, production is pursued on a more intensive plan. 
This explains the anomalous fact that the countries having the 
largest production are often not those with the greatest natural 
wealth. But, inasmuch as every increase of agricultural pro- 
duction means a larger proportional increase of labor, ceteris 
paribus, there is always a point at which it ceases to pay. 
This, then, is the fixed or objective limit to production and 
consequently to commerce. As population increases, it there- 
fore becomes progressively more difficult and finally impossible 
to create a surplus of agricultural products for purposes of 
exchange. When this point is reached, the country ceases to 
offer a market for manufactured goods, for the reason that 
there is nothing wherewith to pay for them ; and the people 
are confronted with the old dilemma — starvation, emigration, 
war or manufacturing. In this way the number of manufac- 
turing nations is constantly increasing and that of agricultural 
nations decreasing, the hunters multiplying while the game 
diminishes. The result is a rivalry for markets — that is, for 
the means to employ and feed the people — which grows 
fiercer day by day. A half century ago this contingency 
seemed remote enough ; England, secure in her industrial and 
commercial supremacy, having already everything for which 
men fight, was passionately enamored of peace. To-day her 
monopoly is broken and her supremacy is passing ; competitors 
are taking the work from her factories and the bread from her 
people ; the habitable earth is parceled out and all the nations 
are arming by land and sea. For, strange as it may appear, the 
nations are still sadly lacking in that sweet reasonableness which 
should move them to yield, without a protest, to their betters. 

Does all this portend the end of war ? It is true that tariffs 
are used to-day with more effect than were armies in former 
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times. Weaker competitors are driven to the wall and forced 
out of the race. War of the most deadly character, war which 
ruins states and crushes nations, is waged without firing a 
shot. Added to this is the cost of armies and navies, which 
only the strongest can bear. Shall we therefore conclude, 
with M. Jean de Bloch, that war has become so expensive 
and deadly as to be impossible ? His theory is plausible, but 
not convincing. Recent experience confirms the maxim that 
the more deadly the weapons, the less the slaughter; while 
the cost of war is one of the crucial tests in the struggle for 
existence, one of the means whereby the living are parted from 
the dying nations. It is true that the object and the charac- 
ter of war have changed. Conquests are no longer made, by 
civilized nations, for purposes of tribute ; nor by the most pro- 
gressive among them, for the purpose of exploitation through 
unequal commercial laws. If any lapse from the path of recti- 
tude in this respect, they have their reward ; no conquest can 
be permanently profitable to one side which is not so to both. 
Moreover, war is to-day, more than ever before, a conflict, not 
of arms, but of civilizations ; the more complicated its machin- 
ery, the more it depends upon the intelligence and character 
of the man behind the gun, and the greater is the drain upon 
the resources of the nation. To the ancient motto, Si vis 
pacetn, para bellum, another must therefore be added : Si vis 
bellurn, para pacetn. That nation is best prepared for war 
which best develops and conserves its energies. But all these 
changes, far-reaching though they are, do not, as is fondly 
imagined, tend to the abolition of war. The cause of war is as 
permanent as hunger itself; since both spring from the same 
source, the law of decreasing returns. So long as that persists, 
war must remain, in the last analysis, a national business under- 
taking, designed to procure or preserve foreign markets, that is, 
the means of continued growth and prosperity. Chacun-doit 
grandir ou mourir} Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 

St Paul, Minn. 

1 VScher de Lapouge : Les Selections sociales, ch. 8. 
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